Tie Death of Mandali
This sort of pure and useful pleasure is open to lots of
people in Iraq, and might with profit be indulged in by
many members of the Government in various degrees.
But here, as elsewhere, agriculture and irrigation are as
much taken for granted and as little enthused over as the
domestic virtues: there is none of the commanding rapture
which is their due, and which is exclusively monopolized
by destructive things like armies.
Perhaps it is something wrong with our religion, both
Christian and Moslem, which has forgotten the holiness
of the seasons in thek fruitfulness, and has ceased to honour
with proper ceremonies the mysterious birth and growth
of the things whereby we live: so that we have come to
consider human values only, and have left it to the scientist
and the peasant to look upon the world in perspective.
If this were not so, the Naqib of Mandali in his neat
cashmere gown, with the crimson lining and the green
Seyid's band round his head, would not be watching so
sadly his diminishing revenues: his people, Kurd and Per-
sian, Turk and Arab, would not be so listlessly unoccupied
and resigned as they stand up to greet his passing down
the tortuous streets: the vivid women's dresses, flashing
like Hope under their black abbas: the brilliant gowns
and skull-caps of the children who scamper in bunches as
bright as new nosegays in die spring sunshine of the feast
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